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We have been established for over half a century and during 
this period we have acquired a vast collection of Antique 
Work of Art. Amongst our stock we have a fine selection 








of old English furniture and specialize in period Mantel- 
pieces and Panelled Rooms. Our collection of decorative 
iron work and garden ornaments is widely known. 


(T. CROWTHER & SON LTD.) 





Please Note: We close on Saturdays at | p.m. 





One of a pair of Important 
Georgian Carved Wood 
Doorways with Carved 
Mahogany Doors. We re- 
cently acquired the above 
together with other door- 
ways, Pine Panelled 
Rooms, Carved Dados etc. 
from the well known 18th. 
century Mansion, Gopsall 
Hall, Twycross, near 


Nuneaton, Leicestershire. 
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Telephone : Fulham 1375-7 Cable Address : ANTIQUITY, LONDON 
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A set of eighteen (sixteen single and two arm) 


One of a pair of Antique Circular 
Antique Regency Mahogany Chairs. 


Mahogany Book-shelves, with simple 
stem and shaped tripod. 





An important Antique George III Silver two-handled Tea Tray, 
with Gadroon Border. Maker John Crouch, London, 1808. 





An attractive small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Folding Leaf 
Table with Serpentine shaped top, and moulded square legs. 


A small Antique Chippendale Mahogany Writing or Dressing 
Table, with pierced corner brackets and square moulded legs. 


56-58, BRIDGE STREET, ABERDEEN 
398, SAUCHIEHALL STREET, GLASGOW 


Telephones: (Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association) 


Telegraphic Address: 
Aberdeen—Central 24828, Glasgow—Douglas 0647 
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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENT 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST 


BY 
PERSPEX 





LA SACRA CONVERSAZIONE. By TINTORETTO. 


On exhibition at the Leger Galleries. 


LTHOUGH there is no real pause in the art life of the London 
Galleries such as New York indulges when the thermometer 
climbs and the population rushes off to the sea, there is a 

kind of late afternoon calm upon us at this season of the year. 
One is a little tempted to think of it as Children’s Hour ; for one 
of the most spectacular shows is that annual exhibition of Children’s 
Art at the R.I. Galleries ; and in many others the young, if not so 
young, artists get their chance. Not that there is any longer a great 
gulf fixed between innocence and experience in art, when the most 
naive work may prove to be the consummate performance of an 
artist with a world-shaking name and half a century of achievement 
behind him. At the R.I. Galleries in the exhibition organised by the 
Sunday Pictorial we at least know where we are: a tiny parenthesis 
after the artist’s name indicates that he or she is (6) or (13), and 
the work is exhibited in age groups. 

It is a gay, altogether delightful show; and so long as we 
approach it in the common-sensible manner is an excellent idea. 
The free expression of children, uninhibited by the thought that 
they are expected to produce realistically according to adult standards, 
has given children a new love of art, and liberated their powers of 
expression. Obviously what they are trying to do is to depict as 
nearly to natural appearances as they can; so that when Gillian 
Warwick (6) produces ‘“‘My Cat” in expressionist smudges of brown 
and grey which make us smile delightedly, she is not achieving the 
ideals of Matisse but getting as near as her six-years-old craftsman- 
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PersPEx’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


ship permits to the chocolate box pussy or the almanac kitty. Her 
concern is the strokable not the brush strokes. If she could make 
it more like the kind of picture which causes cat-lovers to purr 
with delight she would. The trouble is not with Gillian, nor with 
her imagination, nor with her image, but with the assumption of a 
vast brood of adult aesthetes, child psychologists, art educationists, 
and other desiccated theorists that she is ‘‘creating what she believes, 
not what she sees,”’ in a word that her art is subjective and not 
objective. The amazing thing is that often these youngsters have 
observation so acute, and an instinctive technique so serviceable, 
that they can catch a pose, a movement, or an effect so well. 

Some of the happiest work contributed this year was the group 
work : long friezes created by a number of children acting together 
to produce a co-operative single design. All this is excellent in 
the fields of education, child psychology, and of art so long as we 
don’t try to prove from it that (a) all children are natural born 
artists, (b) that art demands no more than putting down in gay 
colours some approximate image of things seen or felt, and (c) that 
no art teaching is necessary but is in fact dangerous. Unhappily 
all these strange deductions have been made from evidence which 
proves precisely the reverse, and a great deal of harm has resulted 
to offset the good in this realm of early art education. 

Meantime, in the world of serious and conscious art, the Six 
Young Contemporaries who are exhibiting at Gimpel Fils show little 
sign of naiveté. They may be assumed to be the cream of that 
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interesting annual event, ““The Young Contemporaries,” an art 
students’ exhibition held under the aegis of the R.B.A. Of the 
young men and women who are chosen for representation in that, 
ten are selected and finally reduced to six by a committee consisting 
of Denys Sutton, the critic, Louis le Broquy, artist, Howard Bliss, 
collector, and Charles Gimpel of the Gallery. The accent with 
such a committee is naturally on modernity. Two of the artists 
are abstractionists : Peter Kinley building vertical geometrical forms 
in a prevailing light key of yellows and golds, and George Tuckwell 
abstracting from nature rather sinister shapes and presenting them 
as threatening compositions such as “Hooks in the Passage’ or 

“Shy Death.” It is noteworthy that these two men using the 
prevailing fashion for abstraction are fundamentally approaching 
it from the quite different angles of pure mentality and of derivation 
from Nature. Alfred Daniels with his street scenes and characters, 
on the other hand, does link up with the Child Art of the R.I. 
Galleries. They are stated in the naive manner of that art with 
the added self-consciousness of the adult, for the artist is twenty- 
seven years old. Norman Adams has a fully adult manner, and 
although I personally find his painting too dark and heavy, one 
cannot doubt his seriousness. There is an underlying sense of 
design—i.e. the abstraction is inherent in the work as it should be 
in all good painting—and there is a desire to communicate an idea. 
Over against his feeling of darkness and contemporary Angst stands 
Breon O’Casey’s wildly impressionistic, Jack Yeatsian canvases. He 
is the son of the playwright Sean, but, I am told, was born in 
England and has never been to Ireland. He is nevertheless more 
Irish than the deepest Dubliner, and demonstrates the affinity of 
national idiom if he has not brought himself up on his country’s 
most noted artist (of whom he is said to be practically unaware, 
but it’s not I would be after beliaving that at all, at all). For my 
taste he is too Irish and uncontrolled in his painting, but has the 
compensation of gaiety and colour. Actually I enjoyed most the 
well-disciplined work of Richard Platt. It is more nearly academic, 
more solid, more scholarly. One picture, ‘““White Cockatoo,” in 
particular had a maturity remarkable for a young man of twenty- 
three. I hold that it is better for a young artist to start from such 
sure ground and, if he wishes, eventually to loosen, than to start 
with the insouciance which we rightly encourage in the kindergarten 
but might well frown upon in the training of adult professional 
painters learning their craft. 


Another comparatively young contemporary is having his first 
one-man show at the Leger Galleries. This is Geoffrey Burnand, 
and although his performance is unequal, at his best he is impres- 
sively good. He does not yet seem to have determined his style, 
and experiments in a number of manners. I liked him least when 
he was attempting to convey his idea with a large circle of paint 
against heavily coloured background. A rather coarse quality of 
paint which is his besetting sin but from which happily he often 
escapes is too apparent in these over-simplifications. Heads and 
faces caught in very foreshortened perspective often give him an 
individual vision. A Calvary, the tortured fallen figure set on its 
cross against the darkened sky in a solitary landscape, has real power. 
Geoffrey Burnand, who is designing for the stage though this aspect 
of his work is not present at the show, is an artist to watch, if he 
will watch his own step. There is a feeling that he has a philosophy 
behind his painting, giving it subject value and content instead of 
the magnificent preoccupation with precisely nothing which marks 
and mars so many of his contemporaries. 


On this subject of young painters, it was at the Leger Galleries 
that I saw a work by an artist of twenty-two which might give us 
pause. This was “La Sacra Conversazione”’ by the young Tintoretto, 
to give it the title conferred upon it by Rodolfo Pallucchini in his 
recently published great monograph upon the artist. On the stone 
at the left bottom corner of the work is the signature Jacobus, the 
sign of a wheel, and the date 1540; and this mill-wheel motif led 
art historians to attribute it to an unknown painter called Molino 
whom Hadeln says “‘achieved very similar results to those attained 
by youthful Tintoretto.” Pallucchini’s book investigating the whole 
question shows that this device was, in fact, a sign-manual of the 
youthful Tintoretto himself ; and by giving the picture to him along 
with the four votive pictures made for his early patron the Procurator 
Marcello, takes the work of the artist back to 1539 when we have 
his documentary record of himself as independent “master painter.” 
This helps to fill the gap of five or six years before the “Apollo and 
Marsyas” ceiling done for Aretino in 1545. 

The fascination of such a picture is the mastery shown. It is, 
of course, theatrical as Tintoretto invariably is ; but it is a very large 
picture splendidly organised and carried out with an absolute 
assurance. The young artists of 1951 may well look back with 
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envy to that time more than four hundred years ago in Venice 
when a twenty-two-year-old master painter could command such 
commissions and execute them with such verve. 

It might seem almost impertinent after this to turn to another 
artist of that same age who has an exhibition away from the fashion- 
able West End at the Archer Gallery in Westbourne Grove. This 
Gallery encourages esoteric art ; and, truth to confess, I am usually 
a fg alarmed by this type of thing which in the words of Patience 

“much too deep for me.”” Moreover it is my bitter experience 
chet the soul seldom attends an art school. Rodney Gladwell, how- 
ever, strangely concerned with Mexican mythology, creates pictures 
with a compelling rhythm of their own and a harmonious colour 
sense, so that they are pictures in themselves with or without their 
folk and spiritual meanings. Again he is uneven, experimental, 
unsure ; but nevertheless significant. And he will tackle a subject 
on a large scale with the daring of an artist who believes in himself. 
The exhibition made a pilgrimage to the upper reaches of West- 
bourne Grove worth while ; especially as Westbourne Grove itself 
is one of those fascinating London streets where antique shops 
abound which span the whole gamut between the sheerest junk 
and the alluring likelihood of finding a connoisseur’s piece far below 
a connoisseur price. 

Back in the more fashionable milieu and away from any suggestion 
of the tiro is the exhibition at the Lefevre of the water-colours and 
four oils recently made by John Minton in Jamaica. Not that 
Minton is elderly, but he is very thoroughly established. In the 
past I have often disliked his painting—not merely with indifference 
or boredom, but with quite active annoyance at what seemed ugly 
and cultivatedly crude. The large oils in the R.A. which took up 
far too much wall space and the over-simplified figures seemed 
blatant. The redeeming element lay in a feeling for the free 
patterning of plant forms which often gave pleasing texture to whole 
Passages in these paintings. Happily Minton has been led by that 
feeling. His new show is of smallish water-colour drawings made 
in the West Indies and there the magnificent pattern of palm and 
banana leaves supplied just this quality which he had made his own. 
The forms of the vegetation are defined with an ink outline and 
tone in this same medium, and the vivid greens, the deep blue of 
the sea give the feeling of exotic colour. I still find his figures hard, 
wooden, and drawn without any of the sensibility of this vegetation, 
and—except where the overall pattern of the banana leaves creates 
a fine design in the large “‘Banana Grove”—I am not converted to 
the oils. But these Jamaican water-colours are individual and 
delightful. They belong to the English tradition. 

That tradition can be studied in one of the very finest exhibitions 
of water-colours: that arranged by the Arts Council as a Festival 
contribution at their New Burlington Galleries. The choice of 
exhibits was left to Mr. Brinsley Ford, who calls the exhibition 
“Three Centuries of British Water-colours and Drawings”: rather 
a heavy-going title, but it is precisely that. There are a large 
number of pure drawings so that the effect may seem at first glance 
a trifle colourless, but ultimately one realises that it is the subtlety 
of the medium and an austere dependence upon its finest qualities 
which avoid anything ostentatious. The method has been to give 
the best artists from Inigo Jones to a small group of our contemporary 
water-colourists from one to seven or even more works of their best 
periods. This inevitably meant the omission of some we would 
have liked to be included ; but no anthology ever quite satisfies one, 
and this method is excellent. The Cozens, both father and son ; 
Gainsborough ; Francis Towne, who is well represented (one tiny 
drawing “Lake of Wallenstadt”’ was pure magic) ; Rowlandson in 
a number of moods including his naughtiest ; Constable, though 
at his slightest rather than his best ; Palmer, who has grown so 
fashionable of recent years ; Turner of the supreme period ; Girtin, 
Cotman: the great names and a number of only slightly lesser men 
give a show of unrivalled loveliness. An interesting contrast between 
XVIlIIth-century topography and our contemporary romanticism 
was Sandby’s “‘Windsor Castle’ from H.M. the King’s collection 
and John Piper’s temperamental drawing of ‘Windsor Castle from 
the Stables” from that of the Queen. Asa personal reaction I would 
confess that I invariably find Sandby dull and, on the other hand, 
enjoy John Piper’s sense of the dramatic and the immense. This 
exhibition of art in our most characteristic medium is really worthy 
as showing our quality in this Festival year. 

The other Arts Council show of the work of A. S. Hartrick at 
their own gallery in St. James’s Square I could have forgone 
without any pangs. Is it heresy? I feel that he uses water-colour 
in exactly the messy way it should not be used, and I find no feeling 
of draughtsmanship. 


A final word upon two sculptors: one the now established 
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Frenchman, Charles Malfray, who died in 1940 and whose work is 


too little known over here ; the other an up-and-coming American- 
born woman, Mitzi Solomon Cunliffe, now married to an English- 
man and working here. 

Malfray’s tragic life story of struggle and poverty, neglect and 
financial loss on the commissions he received makes terrible telling. 
His twelve sculptures and a number of drawings at the Marlborough 
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VEN a worm will turn. Perhaps the vermian simile is too 

lowly to use in reference to the retaliation of the assembled 

Royal Art societies against the dictatorship of the Arts Council. 
It began with the Presidents of ten of these established societies 
making a two-fold suggestion to the Council officially: first, that 
the proportion of representation of practising artists on their art 
panel should be raised from its present 25 per cent to the 60 per cent 
or 75 per cent which operate on the drama and music panels res- 
pectively ; and, secondly, that the new recruits should be nominated 
by the older societies working in a democratic way. As the result 
of this would have been that the Arts Council’s unblushing pro- 
paganda and patronage of modernism would have been modified to 
include contemporary academic or near-academic art, “nothing 
happened in His Majesty’s garden” to quote the classic Chinese 
play. So the Presidents aired their grievance in the correspondence 
columns of The Times. 

Whereat Mr. Pooley, for the Arts Council, bastioned behind 
their charter, announced that the five artists, six gallery directors, 
two art critics, two collectors, one dealer, and one industrial designer 
on the panel were “selected for their knowledge and experience of 
their respective arts.”” A study of their names and opinions might 
lead the cynical to suspect that “‘selected”” was the key word. 

There were spectacular side forays. Artists of the left wing 
rushed in to acclaim the cause of the Arts Council ; artists of even 
moderate right-wing sympathies backed the societies. People like 
Barbara Hepworth and Ben Nicholson one was hardly surprised to 
discover full of enthusiasm for the Council. Gilbert Ledward and 
Gilbert Spencer did not share this enthusiasm. Augustus John 
found that he did not represent the Society he represented, and 
withdrew from the field with some Parthian shots. 

Russell Flint took up the main battle for the standard. He 
stated the real issue : “The art panel of the Arts Council acts as a 
left wing art committee” he wrote ; and, “a public body spending 
taxpayers’ money is undoubtedly acting in a Partisan manner 
prejudicial to the great body of living artists.” To this direct 
challenge Mr. Pooley replied more in sorrow than in anger, for he 
“could not believe that Sir Russell would have committed himself 
to such an intemperate assertion if he had studied their activities 
in recent times.’””’ He proceeded to demonstrate their strict im- 
partiality by listing: the annual touring exhibition of works from 
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WINDSOR CASTLE FROM THE STABLES. 
By JOHN PIPER. 
From the exhibition of Three Hundred Years of Water- 
colours at the New Burlington Galleries. 





Gallery reveal an artist in the Rodin-Bourdelle 
tradition, with a French instinct for form in the 
Impressionist way. The horizontal group of two 
swimming figures, “‘Les Nageuses,” is striking. 
Malfray was given to the mannerism of heavy lower 
limbs and large feet which gives to his work a 
clumsiness however sculpturesque in the abstract 
sense of that term. He has suffered somewhat from 
carrying on a vogue, that of the Rodinesque im- 
pressionistic, after the reaction had set in; we are 
indebted, therefore, to the Marlborough Galleries 
for the opportunity of seeing a representative selection 
in England for the first time. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that Malfray’s power reached the 
vast and literally monumental, which cannot be 
shown in an intimate gallery. 

With Mitzi Solomon Cunliffe we are back with 
experimental youth, not only because she is in her 
quite early thirties, but because she is obviously seek- 
ing a path rather than steadily pursuing one. The 
best influence shown in her sculpture is the Swedish 
one. She has studied and worked there, and echoes 
of their architecturally applied sculpture are among 
the happiest things in the exhibition. She has a way of uniting her 
form with the wall surface or even the floor surface so that only parts 
of it emerge. Much of the work is in the nature of projects with 
suggestions of vast size (a dangerous dependence this). Her mind 
is evidently American in this passion for largeness. When, as for 
the door handles of a café for South Bank, she is definitely limited by 
architectural needs she is at her best. 


of the Royal Standard 


the R.A. (justifiable this), 


The Raising 


the Three Centuries of Water- colour 


show, the memorial exhibition to A. S. Hartrick, and, “‘in recent 
years,” one-man shows of Augustus John, William Nicholson, 
Clausen, and Randolph Schwabe. This requiem record was 


assumed to “‘prove beyond a doubt that the Arts Council adheres to 
no particular doctrine or heresy in making its selection.”” As a 
corresponding list of their modernist shows “‘in recent years” might 
have filled a column of The Times the plaintiffs were not impressed ; 
and so far as I can gather Sir Russell was not converted by the study 
of the activities mentioned. W. C. H. King, the President of the 
Royal Society of British Sculptors, demolished Mr. Pooley’s 
ingenuous defence with some good swashing blows. He pointed 
out that the panel’s only sculptor member lives a charmed life of 
unending re-election, and that the other members “‘so patiently 
enumerated”’ were equally safe adherents of modernist policy and 
almost equally recurrent members of the panel. He might have been 
tempted to draw a picture of Henry Moore the immortal member 
of the Art panel, modestly urging Henry Moore the Trustee of the 
Tate Gallery to consent to the holding of the finest exhibition ever 
of the works of Henry Moore the sculptor ; but his letter was a 
model of tact and fact. 

He did attack the bias of the propaganda put over by the 
Council's official guides at the Battersea Park sculpture exhibition, 
and his last sentence indicated that the Royal Societies do not 
intend to let the matter end with a Times correspondence. This 
mild utterance roused the advanced Cornwall group, who are having 
a wonderful time under the unbiased policy of the Council. ‘He 
reveals the tactics of a coup d'etat” cried the voice of the angry 
Penwithians. The vision of Mr. King and Sir Russell Flint, 
Hesketh Hubbard and Dame Laura Knight, Gerald Moira, Norman 
Wilkinson and the rest deployed across St. James’s Square with 
machine guns while Philip James defends his citadel at No. 4 to the 
last desk is full of lively promise. 

Meanwhile we would urge that the idea of an Arts Council 
which exists on public money representing all sides of our con- 
temporary art and fostering appreciation of the work of sincere 
artists and craftsmen of both factions is neither unreasonable nor 
impractical. And we would modestly point out that this policy and 
the need of this reform has been urged in these columns for several 
years past. 








SOME WALNUT FURNITURE—Part II 


Fig. I. 
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Table of walnut, fitted with backgammon board, supported on six openwork spiral legs. 


Late XVIIth century. 


AST month reference was made to the foreign in- 
fluences—French, Portuguese, Dutch and Spanish 
—which affected the development of English 

furniture after the Restoration in 1660. 


FEMININE INFLUENCE 


Reference must also be made to the extent of feminine 
influence during the period. Everyone can name at least 
three of Charles II’s mistresses—Barbara Villiers, 
Keroualle and Nell Gwyn—whereas only the specialist 
can name three of the lovers of any other English king. 


The reign of Charles II was a “feminine’’ period—as 
was the reign of Louis XV in France in the following 
century, and this showed itself in the direction taken by 
what the economists call “‘conspicuous expenditure.” 
Furniture and interior fashions generally were governed 
by the femininity of the times. Where a Wolsey had 
indulged his lavish propensities in building Hampton 
Court Palace, a Castlemaine was to concentrate on the 
decoration of her apartments. Indeed, as if to point the 
moral, she played a leading part in the pulling down of 
Nonesuch Palace, and in the sale of that Tudor miracle 
as building material ! 
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Fig. II. Mirror about 1730. The frame veneered with walnut 


and parcel gilt. 


ADVANTAGES OF WALNUT 


The beauty of walnut lies primarily in the richness 
and variety of the graining. It was commonly applied 
as a veneer on a carcase of some other wood such as pine 
or oak, or, quite often, on a carcase which is partly of 
one wood and partly of another. The individual pieces 
of walnut veneer are frequently small, and the use of a 
number of medium sized pieces allows a great variety of 
graining and marking to appear. 

To enhance the beauty of the markings, use was often 
made of “‘oyster’”’ pieces, consisting of transverse slices 
of the bough. Such slices show rich marking from 
whatever tree they may be cut, and “‘oystering’’ was by 
no means limited to walnut, but walnut oysters have an 
unrivalled quality, and, in popular parlance, ‘‘oyster 
veneer” is taken to mean walnut. 
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FURNITURE 





Fig. III. 
Oak, veneered with walnut. 
Shown open in Fig. VI. 


Bureau, about 1720. 


Veneering generally, whether “oyster” or “‘straight,”’ 
could only be applied to flat surfaces. For curved 
cabriole legs and suchlike, the solid wood had to be used. 
A characteristic ‘“‘walnut” piece, therefore, was a carcase 
of oak or pine, with walnut veneer on its flat surfaces 
and solid walnut for the legs. ‘“‘Walnut” furniture 
contains much less of walnut than oak furniture contains 
of oak, or mahogany of mahogany. 


LIMITATIONS OF WALNUT 

The great limitation of walnut was inherent in the 
use of a veneer: the veneer could not be carved. Carving, 
therefore, is restricted to the legs or pediments or other 
parts made of solid wood. 
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SOME WALNUT FURNITURE 


Time has disclosed two other de- 
fects. The first is the liability to 
worm. Worm is a menace to all woods, 
but generally a hard wood is less subject 
than a soft one, and the softness of 
walnut makes it particularly suscept- 
ible. The second defect is the tendency 
of the veneer to come away from the 
carcase (to “‘peel off’’) under the in- 
fluence of heat and dryness. Central 
heating is fatal to walnut, as many 
American collectors have found, and 
the purchaser of walnut should try to 
put it in a room without central 
heating. 


DURATION OF THE AGE OF WALNUT 


It has already been explained that 
walnut was introduced on an extensive 
scale with the Restoration in 1660, and 
that it reached its apogee in the reign of 
Queen Anne, early in the XVIIIth 
century. In the third decade of that 
century mahogany came into use and 
soon replaced walnut as the fashionable 
wood. 


TABLES 


The great age of the table was the 
XVIIIth century, when changes in social 
life, and notably the habit of drinking 
tea and coffee and chocolate, brought 
about an enormous diversity of mahog- 
any tables. Already, however, soon 
after the Restoration, a number of 
tables appeared. 

Fig. I shows a table of carved and 
inlaid walnut. In the middle of the 
rectangular top is a backgammon board, 
which rises by an internal spring, and, 
in the illustration, is shown in the raised 
position. The legs are interesting, 
with their openwork spiral form, and 
the unusual number is presumably due 
to the weight of the top. The flat 
serpentine stretcher which unites the 
six legs is a common feature of the 
period. 


MIRRORS 


A wide variety of walnut wall mirrors can be found. 
The one shown in Fig. II is veneered with walnut and 
parcel gilt. The date is around 1730. It had only been 
in the reign of Charles II that mirrors came to be used 
for decorative purposes. 


BuREAUX 


Figs. IV and V show a bureau, shut and open, of 
about 1710, and Figs. III and VI illustrate a bureau of 
ten years later date. Although these pieces are too 
elaborate to fall properly within the scope of these 
articles, they have been included because of their intrinsic 





Fig. VI. 
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The bureau of Fig. III shown open. 


beauty, and because a distorted idea of the period would 
be given by concentration only on the simpler 
products. 


MaARQUETRY AND INLAY 


Fig. VII shows a cabinet bearing the date 1688. The 
decoration consists of marquetry of various woods. 


The use of inlay was quite common in oak, although 
the lapse of time and subsequent varnishings have some- 
times made the inlaid wood hard to distinguish from the 
surround out of which it was cut. The purpose of inlay 
was purely decorative—to relieve the bare, monotonous 
surface of the wood by the addition of contrasting colours. 
Inlay was effected by cutting cavities in the wood, the 
cavities forming a design, and filling them with a 
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Fig. VII. 


different wood or woods. The point to emphasise is 
that the cavities were cut in the wood itself—in the 
very cCarcase. 

With the advent of veneer, inlay, as previously under- 
stood, became impossible, because the carcase was 
covered with a thin sheet. In its place was developed 
marquetry, which is an inlay in the veneer, not in the 
carcase wood. 


The adoption of marquetry in England is to be 
attributed mainly to Dutch influence, and it was formerly 
believed that most of the marquetry was imported from 
Holland. It is now known, however, that the English 
production was great. A common English design was 
an intricate series of very fine scrolls (the “‘sea-weed 
pattern’) and its distribution on the flat surface of a 
table top or chest of drawers was an oval or circle in the 
centre, with four more or less triangular corners. 

The heyday of marquetry was the last two decades 
of the XVIIth century. 
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Marquetry cabinet, dated 1688. 


Marquetry is out of fashion at present, and the dis- 
criminating purchaser, with a short purse, can pick up 
a specimen or two at bargain prices. Most people find 
a large quantity of marquetry rather overpowering in a 
small modern room, but a single piece can give life and 
colour. 


(All illustrations by courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
S Ss S 


THE NORTHERN ANTIQUE DEALERS’ FAIR 


The above was held in the Royal Hall, Harrogate, and was 
opened on Monday, 17th September, by the Rt. Hon. Viscount 
Downe,O.B.E. Harrogate is to be congratulated upon the organi- 
zation of the first Fair to be held by the Northern Antique Dealers. 
The Fair was so successful that it is proposed to hold one annually. 
Exhibits by the Dealers for sale comprised every kind of antique— 
some of great value and many at prices which less affluent collectors 
found within their means. 
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Fig. I. Mezzotint of Thomas Tompion by I. Smith after Sir G. Kneller. 
Collection Worshipful Company of Clockmakers. 


THIRTY-HOUR TOMPION CLOCKS 


BY ROBERT K. FOULKES 


“At Tompions paid him £8 for the Watch with 
seconds. He would have had more.” 


The Diary of Robert Hooke, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
17th May, 1679. 


HOMAS TOMPION, “The Father of English 

Watchmaking,”’ was born at the village of Northill 

in Bedfordshire. He was the eldest son of Thomas, 
a blacksmith, and there remains a record in the church 
register of his baptism on 25th July, 1639.'\ His early 
life is obscure and much of the period from the age of 
fourteen, when he would normally have become appren- 
ticed, to the year 1671 when he was admitted a Brother 
of the Clockmakers’ Company, is sheer conjecture. The 
fact that he was admitted a ‘‘Brother’’ denotes association 


with another Company, and evidence points to his 
having started his career as a blacksmith. Not only did 
his father follow this craft, but Thomas was described in 
the Clockmakers’ Company Court Minute Books* on his 
admission as, ‘Thomas Tompion a great Clockmaker,”’ 
implying that he was none other than a maker of turret 
clocks. During this period of the century many turret 
clocks were constructed by members of the Blacksmiths’ 
Company. Part of the entry in the Court Minute Books 
of the Clockmakers’ Company on the election of William 
Clement,’ reads, ‘Great Clockmaker (free of the Com- 
pany of Blacksmiths) was Admitted and sworn a Brother.” 
Had but the clerk inserted the phrase in brackets in the 
entry recording Thomas Tompion’s admission, proof 
would have been absolute. 

Little appears to have been written about Tompion’s 
thirty-hour clocks. Perhaps this is due to the attention 
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Fig. II. 
Lantern clock, 
c. 1695 
with going and 
alarm trains. 
Ht. 84 in. 


Collection 
British Museum. 





given to those of longer duration, or the fact that numeri- 
cally they are infinitely rarer. They may be divided into 
four groups : 

1. Lantern Clocks. 

2. Pull-up wind mural or longcase. 

3. Key wind longcase. 

4. Coach Clock-watches. 


LANTERN CLOCKS 

In common with certain other makers of his day, 
Tompion constructed lantern clocks in two sizes. The 
full size examples have a total height of about 15} inches, 
whereas the smaller measured about 84 inches. Judging 
from those that have survived, it may be surmised that 
there was a bigger output of clocks forming this group 
than those of the other three. They would appear to 
have been made in small numbers until his death, in 
1713. George Graham, on inheriting the business of 
his uncle (by marriage), continued for a while to supply 
the type of lantern clock constructed by Tompion. 

With few exceptions the smaller size clock was made 
with going and alarm trains only. They had but a 
single hour hand. Undoubtedly these clocks were in 
essence travelling alarms to be set up in an appropriate 
position in the bedroom of the inn or house purely for 
rousing the owner each morning. Such a clock by 
George Graham still exists, having its original oak 
travelling box with compartments for clock and weights. 

The larger size lantern clock invariably had a striking 
train in addition, governed by a locking plate. Except 
for this and its extra size, it differed little from its smaller 
counterpart. Each had an applied chapter ring and a 
leaf-scroll engraved centre to the dial plate, some incor- 
porating floral motifs. Both dolphin and leaf-scroll frets 


Fig. III. 
Lantern clock, 
dating 1665-70, 
the dial inscribed 
“*Tho-Tamkin 

de Bedforde fecit.” 

Ht. 8} in. 


Collection 
R. Warner, Esq. 


were favoured. It is difficult to date these clocks accur- 
ately, as the design remained relatively static over a 
number of years. Generally speaking, the early ones 
had narrow chapter rings only slightly overlapping the 
sides. Later examples had a wider chapter ring with 
considerable overlap as in the clock illustrated in Fig. II. 
The normal place for signature was the dial centre, above 
the hand. Several forms of wording have been noted : 
“Tho=Tompion, Londini’”’ ; ““Tho: Tompion, London” ; 
and “Thomas Tompion London.” A signature on the 
chapter ring itself should be viewed with grave suspicion. 

Attachment of the clock to the wall was effected by 
an iron hoop fixed to the top plate. Spurs to act as 
gripping agents were fitted to the rear bun feet. In one 
small size lantern clock these have had to be cranked so 
that they did not foul the pendulum. 

An enigma lantern clock has recently come to light 
dating 1665-70 and made just prior to Tompion setting 
up in London in 1671. This clock, of superior quality, 
is made in the Tompion tradition. The dial is as fine as 
one would find on any lantern clock. While perhaps 
proof will never be forthcoming that the clock did in 
fact emanate from Tompion’s Bedfordshire workshop, it 
provides an interesting example of what his provincial 
productions might have been like. The engraving must 
have been done by a Frenchman in view of the spelling 
of the second line of the signature which is clearly shown 
in Fig. III. The celebrated and learned Dr. Robert 
Hooke, in his diary, many times misspelt Tompion’s 
name.‘ How much easier it would have been for a 
foreigner to engrave Tamkin instead of Tompion. The 
chapter ring, upon which the hour numerals are engraved, 
is unusually small, being but 24% inches in diameter and 
% inch wide. The total height of the clock is 8} inches. 
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THIRTY-HOUR TOMPION CLOCKS 








Fig. IV. Hooded wall clock, the finely 
engraved 10 in. square dial with original 
water gilding. | Author’s Collection. 


Except for the loss of the pendulum, pallets and 
renewal of the spurs, it is in almost original 
condition.” 


PuL_-uPp WIND MuRAL OR LONGCASE 


In a sense, these are transitional clocks; the 
few that have so far come to light would all appear 
to date 1680-1705. A lantern movement was 
used, though without side doors, back plate, frets 
and sometimes finials. In examples examined, 
there were no signs of drilled holes for these 
attachments. In place of the lantern clock dial, 
a square dial was fitted with an applied chapter 
ring and cherub’s head or mask and foliate spandrel 
pieces. The dial was retained in position by a peg 
fitting into a hole in the base plate and a bracket 
retained by a screw in the top plate. While the 
lantern movements are of superior quality the only 
proof of authenticity lies in the dial. Therefore 
the dial plate and movement should show no signs 
of subsequent marriage. The dial centres were 
always very finely engraved with floral, leaf and 
scroll, in the manner of the bracket clock back 
plate. The signature, “Tho. Tompion Londini 
fecit” or “Tho. Tompion Londini,” on the 10-inch 
dials, was placed in a lambrequin under the hand. 
No movements in this category have so far come 
to light with original minute hands. Dial plates 
and spandrel pieces were water gilt and the clock 
in the author’s collection has screws retaining 
the spandrel pieces, the tips of which are similarly 
treated. Alarm trains were sometimes fitted 
having an alarm rose in the dial centre. The 
striking train was governed by a locking plate. 


Fig. V. Longcase clock with anchor escapement and seconds 


Io! 





pendulum. 
Collection Kenneth Ullyett. 
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Fig. VI (left). 
Dial of 
coach clock-watch 
having hour and 
alarm hands 
only. 





Both these and the lantern clocks were originally 
fitted with verge escapements. 

The smallest clock so far recorded in this group is 
the Ex. Walter Iden Collection Mural with a 7-inch 
square dial and a walnut hooded case having a total 
height of 16} inches. The movement bears the number 
419. Possibly due to the smaller size of the dial, 
Tompion’s engraver has departed from the usual lambre- 
quin signature. This dial is inscribed ‘““Tho. Tompion 
London” above the single hour hand. 

Two methods of casing were employed. The more 
common was a walnut hooded wall case with simple 
mouldings and arched top (Fig. IV). The other type 
was the normal longcase, an example of which is to be 
seen in the Clockmakers’ Company Museum at Guildhall. 
The case is black “painted” and has an original carved 
cresting to the hood.’ 

It is conceivable that this type of timekeeper resulted 
from the fashion for lantern clocks diminishing. 

It would not have been an involved matter to adapt 
part-finished lantern movements into hooded wall or 
longcase clocks by the addition of a square dial and 
suitable case, a more attractive and saleable timekeeper 
resulting. 


Key WIND LONGCASE 

This and the following section are the rarest groups. 
At present one example only has been recorded. This 
clock, dating c. 1675, has a long pedigree. It formed 
part of the celebrated Wetherfield Collection’ which was 
dispersed in 1928 following the death of that great 
collector. Later it was acquired by Mr. Walter J. Iden, 
and thence passed to Mr. Kenneth Ullyett, in whose 
collection it still remains. 

There are many appearances of a longer duration 
clock. The 10-inch square dial has silver cherub’s head 
spandrel pieces and the engraved centre associated with 
examples of the previous group. A date indicator is 


Fig. VII (right). 
Exquisitely pierced 
and engraved 
case of coach 
clock-watch 
illustrated in 
Fig. VI. 
Collection 
Metropolitan 
Museum, 
New York. 





positioned under the lambrequin signature, Thomas 
Tompion, Londini, and the dial is pierced for two 
winding squares. Another distinct feature is the minute 
hand with the corresponding minute engraving round the 
perimeter of the chapter ring. The striking and going 
trains are retained between plates in the orthodox manner 
with a weight for each, the lines winding on to grooved 
barrels. There is an anchor escapement with a seconds 
pendulum. The movement was never fitted with main- 
taining power,” a device supplied by Tompion with 
unfailing regularity to his longer duration longcase 
movements, even including year clocks. 

As will be seen from the illustration, Fig. V, the 
figured walnut case 6 ft. 7} inches in height is of fine 
proportions,’ the front and sides being inlaid with box- 
wood stringing to give the appearance of geometrical 
panels. There are barley twist pillars to the lift-up hood. 


CoacH CLOCK-WATCHES 

While the coach clock-watch might be considered to 
resemble more closely a watch than a clock, this category 
has been included, essentially as such products were 
constructed to serve as portable clocks. XVIIth century 
examples are rare and authentic examples by Tompion 
excessively so. 

In addition to acting as a timekeeper, usually the 
movement was constructed with alarm and striking trains. 
Sometimes, too, there was a repeat mechanism. Thus, 
this form of timekeeper served to arouse the owner in 
the mornings during his travels or when at home. 

The example illustrated, Fig. VI, was at one time in 
the Hilton Price and Pierpont Morgan Collections. It 
thence passed to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, where it may now be seen. This fine specimen, 
dating c. 1678, is probably one of the finest extant XVIIth 
century examples by any maker. The movement, signed 
on the back plate “Tho. Tompion London,” has going, 
striking and alarm trains. The dial and case are of silver, 

[Continued on page 106 
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Shrewsbury and Boston Plate 


HE Corporation of Shrewsbury has recently received 

a magnificent addition to its municipal plate through 

the presentation by the Shropshire Horticultural 
Society of two historic pieces of silver dating from the 
days of the Commonwealth, which had originally formed 
a gift from the Corporation of Shrewsbury to Thomas 
Hayes, a former mayor and leading citizen of the time, 
as a token of the town’s appreciation to him for his 
exertions and devotion in combating an outbreak of 
plague in Shrewsbury in 1650. 

In the latter part of last year these pieces came into 
the hands of Mr. H. R. Jessop, of London. Recognising 
that the arms engraved on the pieces were those of 
Shrewsbury, Mr. Jessop communicated with the Town 
Clerk, and investigation proved that they had indeed the 
closest connection with that town. The cup also bears 
the arms of Hayes. With this clue to follow up, Mr. 





Fig. I. The Shrewsbury Cup and 

Tankard presented by the Town 

to Thomas Hayes in 1653. The 

engraved armsare thoseof Shrews- 
bury. 





BY A. G. GRIMWADE 


S. R. H. Loxton, the Town Clerk, identified their history 
and established beyond doubt that the cup and tankard 
were the ‘“Twoe peeces of plate” referred to in the follow- 
ing extract from the accounts of the Corporation of 
Shrewsbury for 1653. 

“‘Paide by order of the Howse to buy twoe peeces 
of plate whereupon the Townes armes shall be en- 
gravened, to bestowe on Mr Thomas Hayes as an 
expression of the Corporation’s love unto him in 
regards of his greate care and paynes he tooke the 
tyme the laste Plague was in his towne, after hee had 
ended his office of maioralty, 15£”’ 

During the Civil War Shrewsbury was a Royalist 
town. The Castle for some time was held for the King, 
but in 1645 was taken by the Parliamentary forces by 
treachery. The town had been practically cut off from 
supplies by the rebel forces in 1644 and 1645, and 
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Fig II. Side view of Tankard. 


business had been brought to a standstill. One of the 
Aldermen at that time was Thomas Hayes, who had been 
appointed a Burgess in 1622, Churchwarden of St. Julian’s 
in 1632 and was one of the Bailiffs in 1634. He was a 
draper, and resisted the demands of Prince Rupert, who 
in 1644 visited the town in the King’s cause, and extracted 
large payments for the Royal aid from the business men 
of the town. On the 14th of October in that year 
Thomas Hayes had made oath that he had neither money 
nor any gainful stock in trading, and moreover, had to 
pay £25 a year to his mother. None the less, it seems 
that he was a man of some substance, because it is also 
recorded that he had considerable property outside the 
walls for which he paid rent to the Corporation. We 
may assume from his resistance to Prince Rupert’s 
demands that his sympathies were with Parliament, and 
this assumption is strengthened by his having been elected 
Mayor on 24th August, 1649, so becoming the first 
Commonwealth holder of the office. It is doubtful, in 
view of the town’s sympathies, whether this election was 
popular, but he must have been a man of outstanding 
character, since, only four years later, we find the tribute 
to him in the town’s archives, quoted above. 
Shrewsbury shared in those days with other towns 
the burden of pestilence, and it seems clear that the 
visitation referred to in the Corporation accounts was one 
which broke out in Frankwell—a part of the town outside 
the walls, just beyond the Welsh Bridge over the River 
Severn, and in June, 1650, caused such panic that at 
least half the townspeople ran away; the Market was 





Fig. III. Arms of Hayes engraved on reverse side of 
Cup: (Argent) on a chevron (gules) between three 
boars’ heads erased and erect (vert) as many bezants. 


closed, the Pest Houses were full and the Govern- 

ment took special precautions for the safety of the 

Parliamentary garrison in the Castle. The plague is 
recorded as having reached its height in August and 
coming to an end in the December following. It is 
well known that in those days medical skill, such as it 
was, was practically helpless to deal with victims of the 
plague, who, unless they were particularly lucky, died, 
and there is no doubt that Thomas Hayes piayed a brave 
part to win the thanks of his fellow citizens. He died 
in 1662 and was buried at St. Julian’s on the 31st of 
March. 

The cup and tankard given to him are extremely fine 
examples of English silver of the Commonwealth period, 
from which comparatively few pieces have survived, un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the unsettled times and 
Puritan austerity must have militated against indulgence 
in expensive and showy plate. Both are quite plain in 
general form, the main sections being decorated with 
broad bands of matting finely worked, with reserved 
panels of plain silver on which are engraved armorials, 
those of Shrewsbury on the tankard and the same arms 
and those of Hayes on the cup. The tankard has a 
spreading or skirt foot much in vogue at the time and an 
elegant tapering scroll handle with double-lobed thumb- 
piece to the lid, which has two rings of matting similar 
to the body. Beneath the base are engraved the contem- 
porary initials TH (Thomas Hayes) and the letter S 
(either for Shrewsbury or the initial of some subsequent 
owner). The tankard stands 63 inches high and weighs 
24 ounces. 

The cup is of the usual form of standing vessel which 
developed in the reign of Charles I and lasted till the late 
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SHREWSBURY AND BOSTON PLATE 





Fig. IV. The Boston Tazza, 1662. 
Mayor, and sold with the town’s regalia and plate in 1837. 


days of the century. Numerous comparable examples 
have survived in the municipalities of England, the City 
Companies and universities. The bowl, with slightly 
spreading sides, is supported by a finely proportioned 
baluster stem which unscrews at the cylindrical section 
below the bowl and rests on a circular foot. The cover 
rises to a conical centre and is surmounted by a cast 
figure of a classical warrior holding a halberd. The cup 
is 143 inches high and weighs 27 ounces 2 dwts. 

Both pieces are fully marked with the London hall- 
marks for 1654 and bear the maker’s mark, H.G between 
mullets and pellets, ascribed tentatively by Sir Charles 
Jackson to Henry Greenway. This maker appears to 
have been of considerable status at the time, and a 
number of comparable pieces bearing his mark are on 
record. The earliest of these is a cup of 1650, very 
similar to the present example but without a cover, be- 
longing to the Mercers’ Company, while the Barber 
Surgeons possess another cup and cover by him of 1653, 
and the Carpenters’ Company a tankard of the same 
year. There is also a larger and very similar gilt cup 
and cover with baluster finial of 1659, 18} inches high, 
in the possession of the Corporation of Windsor. In the 


Presented to the Corporation by George Caborne, Town Clerk and 


more flamboyant style of the Restoration is a remarkable 
pair of flagons of 1663 from the same hand in the 
Treasury of the Kremlin, Moscow, one of the many 
Royal gifts to the Czars. Greenway (if the identity be 
accepted) also made porringers and covers of 1659, 1661 
and 1664, which have appeared from time to time in the 
sale room. It will be apparent, therefore, that he was a 
maker of reputation, whose work proved acceptable for 
presentation purposes, and the Shrewsbury examples add 
to our estimate of his powers, displaying as they do a 
fine sense of proportion and balance and excellent finish 
in detail. 

In an article on Thomas Hayes in Shropshire Notes 
and Queries, May 12, 1911, a reference to the two pieces 
of plate is made, and it is there stated that they were in 
fact a silver tankard and high cup with cover, “long pre- 
served as heirlooms by his descendants, the Petits of 
Coton Hall, Alveley.”” The only member of the Petit 
family known to have occupied Coton Hall was the Rev. 
John Petit, who was tenant for about a year in 1837. 
His grandfather, John Petit, of Little Aston, married in 
the mid-XVIIIth century Mary, daughter of Thomas 
Hayes. She was probably the great-great-granddaughter 
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of the original recipient of the silver, and it must have 
been through her that the Petit family came to possess 
these pieces. 

The donors of the cup and tankard, the Shropshire 
Horticultural Society, are well known for their outstand- 
ing Flower Shows, which first began in 1875. From its 
funds the Society have made many benefactions from 
1878 onwards, both to Shrewsbury and other societies 
and charities, totalling now over £30,000. One of the 
most outstanding gifts by the Society was the acquisition 
and restoration of Shrewsbury Castle in 1926, which was 
handed over to the town and is now used as the Council 
Chamber. The Society may be justly proud of the 
generous part it has played in enabling Shrewsbury to 
acquire these historic pieces of plate which it once itself 
sO magnanimously bestowed on its heroic citizen. 

Another municipality, that of Boston, has also recently 
been successful in securing the return of one of its own 
original pieces of Corporation plate. This is a fine Charles 
II silver-gilt tazza, or salver on foot, which was purchased 
at a sale at Christie’s on March 14th last. In 1837 the 
Corporation of the day saw fit, for purposes best known 
to themselves, which their descendants of today must 
deeply regret, to dispose of the whole of the town plate 
and maces by sale at auction in Boston. The catalogue 
of this sale reveals that it comprised seventy-eight lots 
of silver weighing nearly thirteen hundred ounces, which 
was for the most part sold for trifling sums and dispersed 
far and wide. Certain pieces have come to light in this 
century, of which the rarest are the unique pair of 
Elizabethan tazza-cups of 1582, which first reappeared at 
a sale at Christie’s in 1906, when they realised £2,900, 
and passed into the collection of J. Pierpont Morgan, 
and were again sold in New York in the latter’s collection 
in 1947 for $8,500. In 1837, sold separately, they had 
fetched 13 guineas for the two! Another piece to appear 
in 1906 was an Elizabethan bell-salt which realised £1,520 
against £17 in 1837. The tazza, now happily returned to 
Boston, sold then for £22 6s. and was purchased by 
William Garfit, a banker of the town, whose descendant 
recently offered it at the sale in March, when it realised 

80. 

MA The salver stands on a spreading circular foot and 
has a broad border repoussé and chased in the style of 
the day with hound, stag, camel and birds disporting 
themselves among fruit and flowers. It is engraved in 
the centre with the arms of Caborne and the inscription, 
“Ex dono Georgii Caborne gent.’’ It bears the London 
hallmarks for 1662, maker’s mark T.G., measures 15} 
inches diameter and weighs 40 ounces. George Caborne, 
the donor, was Town Clerk of Boston in 1653, resigned 
the office on being elected Mayor in 1654, and became 
Town Clerk again from 1661 to 1668. 

This is now the second piece of their plate that Boston 
Corporation have been able to recover. The first was 
the famous Boston Oar, symbol of authority over the port, 
made by Benjamin Pyne in 1725. This was sold in 1837 
for £27 16s. 6d. and was subsequently given by the 
widow of the purchaser to Earl Brownlow in 1840. 
Appearing in the Brownlow collection in 1929 at Christie’s, 
it passed into the possession of Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, to reappear at his sale in 1938, when it was 
acquired, with the assistance of the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, for £1,100 and restored to its original home. 
The folly of the citizens of Boston of 1837 in selling their 


ancient regalia would be brought home to them, could 
they but learn of the great cost their descendants have 
faced in order to recover their own. Today we are happy 
to recognise the value of long-standing tradition and the 
pride of possession which the treasures of the past evoke, 
and it is good to know that such beautiful pieces, after 
years of wandering, have come safely home. 

My thanks are due to the Town Clerks of Shrewsbury 
and Boston for their kind help in providing information 
relating to the pieces described in this article. 
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THIRTY-HOUR TOMPION CLOCKS— 
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the latter being exquisitely pierced and engraved, as will 
be seen in Fig. VII. The pendant is of somewhat later 
date. The diameter of this remarkable specimen is 
approximately four inches. 

Within a very few years of his arrival in London, 
Tompion was associating with some of the learned men 
of the day. He must have profited much from his 
acquaintance with Dr. Robert Hooke, not only in the 
gaining of knowledge, but also in the recommendation of 
clients. Hooke himself expresses the former in an entry 
in his diary"® dated 2nd May, 1674. 

“To Thomkin [sic] in Water Lane. Much Dis- 
course with him about watches. Told him the way 
of making an engine for finishing wheels, and a way 
how to make a dividing plate ; about the forme of an 
arch; about another way of Teeth work; about 
pocket watches and many other things. . . . Sent 
for quadrant from Tomkins.” 

That he moved in such circles exemplifies his ability 
as a craftsman. No wonder, therefore, the name of 
Thomas Tompion has been handed down to posterity. 
The fine surviving examples of his work are more 
esteemed today than during his lifetime. He died a 
bachelor on 20th November, 1713, and was accorded the 
honour of burial in Westminster Abbey.*’ 

1See The Rise of the Tompions. By Ethel Simcoe. Connoisseur, Vol. 88, 
PP. 308-315. 

2Court held 4th September, 1671. 

3Court held 3rd December, 1677. The name William Clement appears twice 


among the Freemen of the Blacksmiths’ Company, 1664 and 65; and 1674 and 75. 

4Examples of this mis-spelling are as follows: Tomkins, Thomkin, Thomkins, 
Thompion and Thompions. 

5This clock is now on temporary exhibition at the Science Museum, South 
Kensington. 

SAnother example in a decorated lacquer case, now in the West Country, is 
illustrated in F. H. Green’s Old English Clocks, plates V and VI. 

7See Old English Clocks : The Wetherfield Collection, by F. J. Britten, pp. 4 and 5. 

8A mechanism for maintaining the going of the clock while power was taken 
off the weights during the process of winding. 

®The proportions are so fine that it was taken as a model for a reproduction 
longcase clock earlier this century. 

10The Diary of Robert Hooke. Edited by Henry W. Robinson and Walter 
Adams, B.A. 


110nly two clockmakers have been so honoured, the other being George 
Graham, 
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Dear Sir, 

The reprinting of the address by Lord Samuel on the Artist and 
Society in your June issue was an enterprise worthy of the highest 
praise, for which I offer you my heartfelt appreciation. 

Surely there is not a household in the length and breadth of 
England which can make the slightest claim to artistry that would 
not be better placed with a touchstone of such integrity to refer to, 
to temper the hasty opinion on the “‘moderns,”’ the cynical dis- 
regard for the classics, or lack of balanced judgment (almost 
bigotry) that one finds so often today. 

May we hope you will be able to reprint this speech in a handy 
form, such as the notes we see in the V. & A. and other galleries. 

The Editor, Yours faithfully, 

APOLLO. A. P. WEsT. 
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ARMS, ARMOUR 





and CUTLERY 


BY J]. F. HAYWARD 


* 


Fig. I. Cinquedea, the blade etched, blued and gilt, the decoration attributed to Ercole Grandi of Ferrara. The 
arms are those of Colonna impaling Malvezzi of Mantua. Italian, late XVth century. 


Fig. Il. Parrying dagger, the hilt of chiselled iron. North Italian ; mid-XVIth century. 


Fig. III. Rapier, the simply constructed hilt blued. The blade, signed Pedro del Toro, probably of Toledo 
make. From the Giusti family of Viterbo. Italian, late XVIth century. 


Fj 


g. IV. Rapier, with chiselled and blued chain hilt, the blade with a spurious Toledo signature. Italian (?) ; 


about 1600. 


HE fact that an exhibition of arms, armour and 

cutlery should have been arranged in their Hall by 

the Worshipful Company of Cutlers in association 
with the society of arms and armour collectors points, it 
is to be hoped, to a revival of interest in a subject which 
no longer has the status amongst collectors that it had 
fifty years ago. If one looks through the catalogues of 
the great art collections dispersed towards the end of the 
XIXth century and during the first two decades of the 
present century, it will be seen that practically every one 
included a section devoted to arms and armour. Now 
armour collecting has become a subject for the specialist, 
and a large and recondite volume of literature has been 
produced, mostly in the course of the last twenty-five 
years, which requires considerable specialist knowledge 
for its mastery. Unfortunately, the specialist often tends 
to be a student rather than a collector, and while publi- 
cations on weapons, and especially fire-arms, become 
increasingly numerous, the body of collectors to whom 
these works are directed, becomes smaller. 

The very low level of present sale-room prices reflects 
the decline of the armour collector, but this decline is not 
sO surprising with regard to armour, for so many of the 
finest examples are now in the museums of Western 
Europe and America. It suffices to look through the 
catalogue of the Tower of London Exhibition of Armour 


made in the Royal Workshops at Greenwich to recognise 
this fact. Apart from some two or three pieces of minor 
importance, all the Greenwich armours belong to 
museums, public institutions, or corporations. Fine 
swords are, however, still to be had by the collector, and 
it is appropriate that the exhibition in Cutlers’ Hall should 
have concentrated on swords and daggers. The trouble 
in the past about collecting swords has been that the 
collectors of the XIXth century treated the swords in 
their collections with little respect. They seem to have 
had no hesitation in altering blades and grips in order 
to suit their individual idea of what an ancient sword 
ought to be like, and the result was that, apart from a 
restricted number of really fine pieces, the swords that 
were available for the collector were not so very attractive. 
This situation was reversed after the first World War, 
as a result of the disposal of many fine arms from the 
Princely Armouries of Germany and Austria, the contents 
of which had remained intact since the XVIth or XVIIth 
century. The most important of these disposals were 
from the Armoury of the Saxon kings at Dresden, the 
swords, daggers and firearms of which had been preserved 
in almost pristine condition since they were first delivered 
to the Armoury. It will be recalled that a clever crafts- 
man, working in Dresden, and marketing his productions 
through the Berlin firm of Kahlert, did succeed in making 
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Fig. V. Handles of carved boxwood (Fork originally 
Knife) and boxwood sheath carved with Biblical scenes. 
Dated 1577. North German. 


very convincing copies of these Dresden swords ; but, as 
the result of the publication of his correspondence with 
the Berlin firm, it is now possible for the collector to 
study his manner and familiarise himself with it. 

The exhibition includes examples of several of the 
Dresden types, including an estoc, a swept hilted rapier 
and a number of fine daggers. Particularly gratifying to 
the collector is the original dark blue colour of some of 
these Dresden hilts. It is probable that relatively few 
sword hilts were originally of bright steel, for the good 
reason that they would have been too susceptible to rust. 
The plainer ones were blued, or even perhaps painted 
black, while the finer pieces were plated with silver or 
with gold, as may be seen in many XVIth century 
portraits of noblemen. 

Though in the XVIIIth century a manufacturer, or 
at least a vendor of swords described himself as a sword- 
cutler, it would not be correct to assume that the London 
cutlers have had a great deal to do with the production 
of sword blades, at any rate in post-mediaeval times. 


The English sword-blade mills have been at Hounslow, 
Birmingham, Shotley Bridge in the county of Durham, 
but never apparently on any significant scale in London. 
The London cutlers must, however, have mounted up a 
great many swords, using blades imported from abroad, 
and also, during the time of its existence, those produced 
at the Hounslow factory. It is easier to recognise their 
work on knives than on swords as the former were marked 
with the dagger mark of the Company. The complemen- 
tary exhibition of cutlery, shown by the Cutlers’ Com- 
pany, includes a fine series of London knives of the early 
XVIIth century and even one dated 1594. This bears 
no maker’s mark but has the dagger of the Cutlers’ 
Company ; its presence would seem to suggest that the 
dagger was used by members of the Company before it 
was made compulsory for “foreigners” in 1606-7. The 
most attractive objects made by the Cutlers were the 
pairs of knives contained in an embroidered case or “‘caul,” 
usually known as wedding knives on account of the 
custom of presenting a pair of knives to the bride at a 
wedding. One pair exhibited have handles of alternate 
panels of amber and of iron damascened with gold and 
silver. On the back of the blade is the date, 1624. 

Damascening seems to have been rather a speciality 
of the English cutlers early in the XVIIth century, and 
the finest English sword hilts of this period are covered 
with a web of delicate damascening. The quality of the 
London cutlers’ work did not go unrecognised abroad 
and there is in the Rosenborg Palace of the Danish king, 
Christian IV, a fine knife with jasper handle bearing on 
the blade the London cutlers’ mark. The damascening 
on these early XVIIth century English knife hafts and 
sword hilts has the quality one might expect of jewellery ; 
and, in fact, certain of the techniques used by the sword 
hilt maker were borrowed from the jeweller’s trade. As 
an example, one may take the decoration in translucent 
enamel, examples of which are shown in the exhibition. 
The finest enamelling was done by the Augsburg jewellers 
of the XVIIth century, represented in the exhibition by 
a hunting sword with silver hilt and scabbard mounts 
enriched with translucent enamel. The designs of wild 
animals executed in many colours appear to be derived 
from the engraved ornament published by the 
Augsburg jeweller, Daniel Mignot, towards the end of 
the XVIth century. The most lavish example of 
decoration in this manner is the wheel-lock rifle from 
the Vienna armoury by David Altenstetter, shown in the 
Treasures from Vienna Exhibition in the Tate Gallery 
two years ago. The stock of this fire-arm is covered with 
enamelled silver plaques, but one has the impression that 
a method of decoration which was intended for minute 
objects has been applied on too large a scale. Somewhat 
the same effect is experienced in the case of the Indo- 
Persian swords decorated in this same manner, which are 
also represented in the exhibition. 

The exhibition in Cutlers’ Hall is of very real interest 
since it consists exclusively of articles collected in recent 
years by persons of moderate means and shows therefore 
just what the collector can in present conditions expect 
to find. The fine pieces, of which there are many, 
represent lucky finds on the part of collectors, and not 
purchases made in the dearest market by individuals of 
unlimited wealth. It should certainly encourage those 
who are attracted by the romantic or historical appeal of 
ancient arms and armour. 
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Fig. I. 
Wood engraving, “‘Doves.”’ 





EILEEN MAYO 


F one thinks of Eileen Mayo, immediately one’s mind 

is crowded with animals, birds, flowers, shells, land 

and seascapes—everything in fact that lives in and is 
part of the open spaces that extend beyond the crowded 
areas of humanity. Nothing escapes her eye in this vast 
expanse, and the smallest detail, however modest, is given 
its rightful proportion without seeming finicky and over- 
stressed. Her devotion to nature burns under a steadily 
ordered surface control, and the solid craftsmanship of 
her work, with its plastic form and serene rhythm, is one 
of its most important factors. But although the land- 
scapes are real scenes in that mortal hands have obviously 
built the houses, fashioned the roads, woven the honey- 
combed fishing nets or strung the baskets with rope, they 
are seldom enlivened by human beings. There is a 
stillness about the air and a richness in the tones, but 
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BY MARY SORRELL 


the emotion seems guarded, and the world of this artist 
is a refuge—it belongs to herself and to no one else. 
She is essentially a decorative painter, and therefore she 
chooses objects that lend themselves to her unending care 
in revealing every fascination they possess. And she 
moulds them in paint or pencil with a sculptural quality 
rather than with a touch of swansdown. Her line is 
strong, meditative and direct, as though it were placed 
there for eternity ; and even the slightest filigree adorn- 
ment is never a passing fancy, but a state of perfection 
that must be captured and returned in a concrete tran- 
scription to this earth. A technique such as Eileen Mayo’s 
might well have the effect of illusionism, especially in the 
texture of fur and feathers, where the hairs of bird and 
beast are so lovingly contemplated and numbered. Yet 
she manages to avoid this strangulating procedure by 
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Fig. II. “Fletching Mill’ (oil). 


her engaging and fertile imagination which turns and 
twists fluttering leafage, petals and gambollings into 
lovely patterns of an extremely personal content. Her 
illustrations in a corner, or around and across a page of 
typescript are a joy to behold. The sheet appears to 
smile as though a curtain had been raised, and we dally 
with her reveries that slip from behind the blackness of 
the print. 

Eileen Mayo was born in Norwich, and at the tender 
age of four she had already made up her mind to become 
an artist. During her school days she drew a great deal, 
but her teachers discouraged her efforts as leading to a 
career with little to commend it. However, she persisted 
and eventually became a student at the Slade, and after- 
wards at the Central School of Art. Funds were low, 
and the necessity to earn her living made only evening 
classes possible. But every week-end she browsed in 
museums, endlessly drawing stuffed animals and birds 
and deep sea growths—anything in fact that would assist 
her in her yearning for knowledge of wild and domestic 
creatures. On her long country walks she would often 
find something dead by the wayside, and those small 
treasures, when taken to her studio, were drawn with 
infinite care and were of the utmost importance as 
anatomical studies. Her sketch books are filled with 
their every posture or peculiarity, and many of the lifeless 


things were presently used in her animal books, where 
they were revived and given a new creation. It is for 
these books that she is probably best known, and also 
for her lithographs, lino cuts and wood engravings, of 
which a complete set of prints are available in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. Here reproduced is her most recent 
wood engraving, where the heart’s symmetry is constantly 
repeated, and where curve answers curve in a lyrical 
accented sequence, with the birds stable whilst hovering 
freely on the bough, and the masses of darks solid though 
flexible. The varying directions of the lines and the 
subtlety of their blending convey movement and form, 
and through the light and shade of this rather unyielding 
process one is conscious of the frailty of wings, and of 
the downiness of a bird’s breast. 

During the earlier part of her career Eileen Mayo 
turned to commercial work as a means of livelihood, 
designing press advertisements, posters and book jackets. 
Then came two books, Alphabet of Toys, and a book of 
drawings of Serge Lifar. For the latter she made in- 
numerable sketches back stage as the ballet proceeded. 
Several more books followed, including Little Animals of 
the Countryside, Larger Animals of the Countryside and 
Shells and How They Live, all of which she wrote as well 
as illustrated. Now we have Animals on the Farm, 
just published, and though primarily for children, its 
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EILEEN MAYO 





Fig. III. 


skill can best be appreciated by adults. The drawings in 
these books have the same eloquence and sympathy, and 
the same earnestness as her oil paintings. Her colour sense 
as well as its method of conveyance is very individual. 
Sometimes it is reticent, but often there is an oriental pun- 
gency about it, with a compromise between realism and 
fantasy. In 1939 she began her major work, The Story of 
Living Things and their Evolution, which she completed in 
1944, having both written and illustrated the text. The 
amount of research that went into this fine achievement 
can be realised at first glance, for it is a book of over three 
hundred pages with a coloured illustration on each page. 
It has run through several reprints and is distributed all 
over the world. The artist is really at her best when 
the subject offers her the most decorative stimulus, and 
the coherence, wit and sunshine herein contained are a 
tonic as well as a mine of information. The caption of 
each illustration is written by its side in exquisite lettering 
which has two functions, for besides adding stature to the 
page, it shows clearly the difference between a handicraft 
and a machine. The drawings glow vividly and are 
exciting in their unexpected arrangements, and one keeps 
on turning over the leaves at randon for the sheer joy 
of seeing what lies on the other side. To select any 
particular item is almost an impossibility. 

Actually Eileen Mayo’s work is not intensely feminine, 
for it possesses a depth of construction that is not usually 
associated with women artists. Her outline, which at 
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An oil painting of a cat. 


times is softened without blurring, flows easily with a 
curving consistency, as though defining the composition 
as a whole, as it leads the eye round from the starting 
point to the end. The brain thinks unceasingly, govern- 
ing her paint brush in the timeless communication of 
numerous versions of one picture. First of all a miniature 
for main lines of lights and darks, without detail, is 
planned, and then gradually it is enlarged until it reaches 
the last stage of tone and colour values. Impressionism 
and Impressionists are left far behind, for this artist is 
quite untouched by their wand. She remembers especially 
Fra Angelico, Giotto and Piero della Francesca, and is 
inspired by Minoar and early Greek art. She enjoys 
figure drawing when the opportunity occurs, and a year 
ago she studied with Fernand Leger at his Academie 
Montmartre. Regarding oil painting she said: 
I had no time for the luxury of it until a few years ago, 
and I am especially concerned about the texture of the 
paint. I like to think that if a small piece were removed 
from any part of the picture it would be interesting in 
itself.” 

The matiére or material feeling of the paint is a 
striking feature of her oils, and the broken colour, woven 
and interlaced, showing one through the other, gives 
vibrance to the surface and luminosity to the shadows. 
A picture of a tabby cat lying on a pale yellow blanket 
is an excellent example, and is built up architecturally 
with a firm though gentle structure. The underpainting 
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Fig. IV. Echinoderms. 


is terra verte, and the greyish background also has a 
covering of terra verte over which white is dragged in 
thick and thin layers, and then golden brown added to 
bring it into key with the drapery. The cat was under- 
painted in solid burnt sienna, and the sleek shininess of 
his fur was gained by overpainting on this the white, 
brown and black of the tabby pattern. This is effective 
in bestowing a dark lustre to the coat. Eileen Mayo 
often uses tempera, which suits her precise technique, 
and when questioned about detail she said: “...I am 
always inclined to work on a small scale for I love detail 
and am constantly fighting against it. I feel sure that 
drawing is of the utmost importance, and that it’s no 
use distorting until you are able to draw, for then your 
distortions have meaning. Although I conscientiously 
plan my pictures, they still change in their execution, 
and all sorts of things happen to the colour by continual 
overpainting, but the ‘bones’ remain static.” 

Recently she ventured into fresh fields, and she made 
a design for the Edinburgh Tapestries, which has already 
been woven. In this she joins, amongst others, such 
prominent artists as Stanley Spencer, Duncan Grant and 
Graham Sutherland. Thus her special bent for pattern 
making falls into an admirable niche, and the subject, 
“Echinoderms,” provided her with ample scope for a 
poetic and most original panel. It is 6 ft. by 43 ft., and 





A tapestry 6 ft. by 4 ft. 6 ins. 


the light centrepiece gives one the sensation of looking 
down into a pool that is enclosed by massive grottos. 
These are dappled with small creatures, and from the 
most delicate objects she has invented a composition that 
somehow recalls a transformation scene. The warm rocky 
surrounds, with their graceful borders, open, and we 
catch a glimpse of fairyland. She plans a further study 
of this art with Jean Lurgat, in Paris, and has completed 
two more designs, each of which occupied her for many 
months. 

Like the majority of painters, Eileen Mayo finds that 
travelling abroad is a good incentive for reinforcing ideas, 
and between 1934-1935 she made a lot of drawings of 
the natives, plants and animals of South Africa. She 
is also a frequent visitor to Italy, Switzerland and France. 
In these days, when one grows accustomed to seeing 
interminable “‘hit or miss” pictures where the paint 
appears to be splashed on with little or no thought, it 
is a rare pleasure to find an artist who works in recollective 
moods, and who is not merely spontaneous. The strength 
of her art is gained by a calm inner receptiveness of out- 
ward communication, and when she evolves this searching 
on canvas her manifesto becomes apparent. She expresses 
an aesthetic truth of her own making, with a breath of 
reverence and compassion for the simple miracles of nature 
that contribute so humbly to the immensity of a painting. 
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Fig. VIII. Designs for Coffee Pots and Jugs in silver and 
Sheffield Plate from Vol. I, p. 79 of the Boulton Pattern Books. 
Late XVIIIth century. Birmingham Central Library. 


connoisseur, and whose brother John was British Consul at 

Venice from 1773 to 1774 and later Consul General at 
Leghorn, may well have been taken from such a design as that 
shown in the centre of Fig. VII, p. 78, APoLLo, March, 1950. Udney 
had already purchased Boulton’s ware in the open market, for his 
name appears in the auctioneer’s copy of the catalogue against Lot 2 
in the second day’s sale at Christie’s, Friday, April 12th, 1771: 
“‘an essence pot lined with silver,” which he purchased for £3 ros. 
A group of designs for jugs and coffee pots is seen in Fig. VIII. 
A fine silver jug by Boulton dated 1775 is seen in Fig. IX. 

Cassolettes mentioned in the letter to Matthews, according to 

Mcquoid and Edwards, Dictionary of English Furniture, were essence 

vases used for heating or burning substances that gave out a pleasant 
savour, and the process has obtained widely and from old times 
not only as an accessory to religious ceremonial but as an agreeable 
domestic habit. In the XVIIIth century the perfume burner was 
devised as an elaborate ornament for the houses of the wealthy in 
France, where it was called “Brile Parfum.” It does not seem 
to have been made in England except by Boulton, and it is quite 
likely that it was one of the ideas brought back by his partner, 
John Fothergill, from the Continent. Many essence vases were 
listed in the sales at Christie’s in 1771 and 1778, and a fine pair 
of incense burners (Fig. X) was acquired by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum two years ago from Wentworth Wodehouse, the home of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, who was a patron of Boulton. The late Margaret 
Jourdain (Country Life Annual, Christmas, 1950) said that similar 
pieces are at Lord Spencer’s house, Althorp, Northants, and at 
Kedleston, Derbyshire, while in the Soane Museum is the original 
design by Robert Adam inscribed, “Tripod for Sir Nathaniel 
Curzon, Bart.” 

The letter to Wedgwood recalls the friendship and business 
association of the two industrialists. Like Boulton, Wedgwood 
had not only risen to great heights as manufacturer in the industrial 
arts, but had received large commissions from the Empress of 
Russia and from Charlotte, and had even become “‘potter to the 
Queen.” The forms of his wares at this period were mostly 
classical, many vessels being fashioned at Burslem to orders from, 
and designs by, Robert Adam. Wedgwood, too, was quick to 
realise the importance of using powered machines in his works, 
and in 1763 Boulton supplied him with an engine turning-lathe. 
An improved model by which geometric designs and flutings could 
be incised on his wares was also made at Soho after correspondence 
with Boulton in 1768. Later he placed successive orders for the 
installation of Watt’s “Fire Engine’ at the Etruria Works, and 
there is documentary evidence that he actually advanced £5,000 
to Boulton to help him during the experimental stages with Watt. 

But in one respect Boulton did not follow Wedgwood. In 1769 
the latter formed a partnership with his devoted friend, Thomas 
Bentley, a man of culture and education with a vast knowledge of 
classical and renaissance art, and he was put in charge of the firm’s 
London showrooms in Greek Street, where a wide selection of 
pottery of all kinds was displayed. A London showroom of the 
same kind was suggested by James and Robert Adam to Matthew 


"T's coffee pot for Robert Udney, who was a_ wealthy 


and Fothergill, 1773 
BY WILFRED A. SEABY 





Fig. IX. Silver Jug by Boulton and Fothergill. Birmingham, 
1775. Wt. 36 0z. Courtesy Thomas Lumley Ltd. 


Boulton, but in the end the idea was abandoned, Boulton being 
suspicious of the London dealers and manufacturers who might 
pirate his designs; perhaps he was wise as it happened, for the 
Adam brothers were heavily involved in litigation over this scheme 
early in 1773. An interesting letter from James Adam to Boulton, 
dated 14th August, 1770, in the Assay Office at Birmingham has 
some bearing on the matter. It shows that the brothers Adam 
could not at the expense of the wider architectural field devote 
sufficient time for the design of plate and ormolu furnishings to 
enter into a partnership with Boulton, but that they were prepared 
to find him a shop in:their great Adelphi project proves their 
faith in his ability and taste as a manufacturer. A long, considered 
reply to this letter from Boulton, rst October, 1770, is fully published 
by Dickinson, pages 60-62. 


“From James Adam, Grosvenor Street, London, to M.B. at Soho, 
B'ham 

“Since I had the pleasure of seeing you here, I have fixed upon 
our Engine for Drawing the water to supply the Buildings in Durham 
Yard, and of such a construction that it will easily convert into a 
fire engine of the sort you mention to me; so that if you find it 
to answer all the purposes you seemed to expect from it we have 
it still in our power to have it altered. 

“When I had last the honor of seeing Lord Shelburne He told 
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Fig. X. Ormolu Perfume Burner on white marble base from 


Wentworth Wodehouse. The design by Robert Adam, dating 
about 1761, is in the Soane Museum. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


me that you was doing some Lamps for him & that the chains were 
to be done in Or Moulu. He then desired that I would send you 
some patterns of chains in the antique style that you could use for 
these purposes. I have sent some inclosed which may perhaps 
answer the intention and make a variety. My Lord spoke much 
of your manufacture of the or moulu & seemed to think that it 
only wanted a variety of elegant designs, to make it one of the most 
magnificent manufactures in Europe and added that he thought 
we could be usefull to one another in that way. My Brother 
[Robert] & I have long been of opinion that if an elegant style 
for furniture was introduced either in silver plate or in a manu- 
facture of such a nature as Yours, that it must take amazingly for 
nothing is more wanted in this Country, than a little improvement 
in the Design & Taste of Plate & other pieces of furniture both 
usefull & Ornamental. But tho’ we have no doubt that we could 
introduce such a style in those things, as would meet with Your 
approbation & that of the public, Yet the entering into such a 
Detail of ornament, would naturally be attended with very consider- 
able trouble to us & consequently encroach upon the time & attention 
that is necessary for our other Business, and therefore we cannot 


Fig. XI. Part of page of designs from the Boulton Pattern 

Books Vol. V, p. 33, Nos. 514 to 529, dating from about 1768-9, 

and including Cruets, Salt, Wire Basket and Communion Cup. 
Birmingham Central Library. 


well see how we could engage with such a Branch, so as to make 
it worth our while, or to answer Your purpose unless some plan 
could be struck out, for our having some advantage upon the 
manufacture itself ; & perhaps something of this sort might be hit 
upon better at this period, than any other, as amongst the various 
buildings of Durham Yard there is one, which might perhaps be 
usefull for this purpose, I mean a Corner shop fronting into the 
Strand and also into the Street, leading into the new buildings. 
Tis a very central part of the Town, will be a fine, & extremely 
showy both from situation & decoration. 

“T have thrown out these things to see if you could bring them 
into any form, for our mutual advantage, I am quite at a loss to 
say how they should be, but if anything on this subject, occurs 
to you, I should be glad to hear from you upon it. I am with 
great regard, [etc.]’”’ 


Wedgwood’s search for finer and more suitable raw materials 
to advance his manufacture, as recorded in the Journal of a Mr. 
Griffiths who was sent to South Carolina in 1767 for white clay, 
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Fig. XII. Designs for copper and plated Urns and ‘Tea 
Kitchens” from the Boulton Pattern Books, Vol. I, p. 137. 
Birmingham Central Library. 


is paralleled by Boulton in the exploitation of new minerals for the 
Soho productions. 


“John Kay in Liverpool, 14th April, 1773 

“Our Mr. Boulton being now returned from London we have 
enquired of him respecting the papers you wanted for the Captains 
that sail for the Coast of Africa, to which his Answer was, that he 
has no particular papers for that purpose but that he recommends 
to all the Captains that go to the Coast of Africa to look out well 
and to collect Specimens of everything that has the appearance of 
metallick substance also every sort of fossill or any other substance 
which is not distinctly known, as Mr. Boulton presumes that coast 
hath not been sufficiently moestigated [sic] to judge of the value 
of its productions; anything which any Captn. may bring Mr. 
Boulton will readily examine the Chymical quality of and inform 
such Captn. of its value or Mr. Boulton would be glad to purchase 
any Natural Curiosity. Mr. Boulton hath heard of a sort of white 
Iron that is found in that Country which he wishes to have specimens 
of if possible etc. pp. B&F. A. J. Cabrit” 


“Wm. Matthews, 31 March, 1773 
“Herewith you Receive the above mentioned goods for the amount 
of which you are debitted £ We dont Remember to ever 


BOULTON AND 


FOTHERGILL, 1773 


Receiv’d of Treslove & Co. more than one small square Plate of 
Tutenague to make a tryal with it for but finding that it would 
not Answer we desire you to pay Treslove the Value of that piece 
so that we have none in our posesion belonging to them. 

“We are in a most prodigious Want of 10 or 12 doz. Fishskins— 
do send us some I beg.” 


“Christopher Hunt at Bewdley, 2nd March [sic] (April), 1773 
“By Carrier we have forwarded a Box directed for you contain- 
ing the gilt Chippings above mentioned the speedy refining of 
which we recommend to your kind care and are respectfully 
“p. B & Fothergill A. J. Cabrit”’ 


It is difficult to say what was the white iron referred to, but 
Tutenague was white metal alloy imported from China and the 
East Indies ; it might have been used for the production of ormolu, 
on which the gilt chippings sent to Bewdley for refining would 
be for gilding. The fishskins referred to in a postscript were 
sharkskins needed for making shagreen covers for metal cases and 
boxes and for handles of small tools and instruments. 

As well as with Wedgwood, business was conducted with 
Boulton’s friend, James Keir, a chemist and glass-maker at Stour- 
bridge. In this case the correspondence reveals that some of the 
work was not carried out to specification. There are plenty of 
examples of glass containers for the silver and Sheffield plate with 
designs of this period (Fig. II in Part I). Lined salt cellars and 
cruets also appear on pages 57, 63, 114 and 117 in Vol. I of the 
Pattern Books, and in Vol. V, p. 33 (Fig. XI). 


“Messrs. Keir & Co. Stourbridge, 27th March, 1773 

“You will Receive herewith two moulds to make glases for salts 
if you can make the top part with the flanch [sic] to rest upon the 
edge of the metal it will prevent the salt from getting in bewixt 
the glass and the Metal. If the flanch is pretty thick it may be 
ground in hollows or diams. on the edge. We wish to have four 
to the shallow pattern with all the Expedition possible and Six 
dozen more to each pattern. So soon after as you can and when 
you have a pot of Blue glass may make 6 Doz. to each pattern 
may likewise send a Doz. of the white apake [opaque] Vase bodies 
as near to the drawings as you can. 

“B. & F. John Scale” 

“‘Messrs. Scott Keir & Co. at Wordsley near Stourbridge, 16th April, 


1773 
“The patterns of glasses for Salts which we have receiv’d from 
you are very unsuitable to the purpose they were intended. It is 
not requisite to have them above half the thickness of those patts. 
or any kind of wrought or cut work upon them. They require 
however to have neat plain narrow edges to lie close upon the 
top edges of the cases they are to fit one of which we have sent 
you by the carrier, as we are in particular want of two pairs of 
those glasses we hope you will endeavour to oblige us with them 

immediately. 

“o. B. & F. C. Wyatt”’ 


[A drawing of a “section of the glass as it ought to be”’ is given.] 


The four letters which conclude this article demonstrate better 
than mere description the business acumen and range of this great 
Soho firm. The silver tea kitchen means a complete tea service 
which for a large establishment would include a tea urn of a type 
similar to those shown in Fig. XII. Baskets for the table had been 
popular since the reign of Charles II, and those for bread or fruit 
with raised base and pierced panels were “mass-produced” by 
machinery at the Soho factory and sold to other silversmiths for 
assembly. A silver wire basket by Boulton hall-marked at Birm- 
ingham in 1789, following the classical lines of the Adam tradition, 
is seen in Fig. XIII. Designs from the Pattern Book are seen in 
Figs. XI and XIV. 


“John Alston at Edinburgh, 27th March, '73 

“. . . Weshall as soon as possible provide you with the plated 
branches you want to slip upon a square mahegany Pillar, they 
are now under hand and hope they will be done soon. [Then 
follows an apology about the receipt of tarnished buttons.) We can 
make you a Silver Tea Kitchen as well plain as Chased but it is 
impossible to determine the price of one as it depends not only 
upon the quantity of silver it takes but also upon the kind of chasing. 
The lowest we ever made was a plain one & amounted with fashion 
etc. etc. to about £25. We cannot make bronzed Candks. and 
therefore must omitt the 2 pairs you Ord’red the 6 March. In 
answer to your query respecting the Button Trade we can only 
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Fig. XIII. Silver wire Basket of classical design by Matthew 
Boulton. 1789. Courtesy of Mr. H. Parry, Kings Heath, B’ham. 


say that we think it but reasonable that every vender should fix 
his own price which the Buyer is either to comply with or to refuse 
as such we shall be glad to know what acknowledgement you would 
expect in case you run all the risk of the people you trust, and that 
we have nothing to do with anybody but you for our reimbursement 
at the expiration of 6 Months credit. 

“We cannot furnish you with any plated Bread Basketts at the 
prices you mention in your Lr. of 13th inst. since the lowest we 
Make are at £4.4.0. p. piece and 20°, disct. We shall provide 
you with plated Nozels etc. etc. to screw in the Mahogany Pillars 
but have no Bugler drinking horns. The prise of the large Traveling 
Case which you saw when here is 7 Guineas with 15 p.c. Dis. 
it is sold but we may soon Get another done if you chuse it. 

“Annexed you have Invoice of some Goods forwarded per this 
days Waggon in a box directed for you to be left at Glasgow Wharf 
London which we hope will reach your hands safe and meet with 
your aprobation having debitted you for the same with £41. 3. o. 
You'll also find therein one of the plated Bread Trays which you 
sent us a drawing for— One Mr. Hay from K6nisberg in Prussia 
having lately been here bought a pair of plated Cands. of us which 
he intended as a present to George Duncan Esqr. at Edinburgh, 
requesting us to forward ‘em to him. We have therefore 
packed them in your box and beg you would deliver ‘em to 
him on reception acquainting him of their being sent him by Mr. 
Hay. We are.... A. J. Cabrit.” 


“Wm. Matthews, 1st April, 1773 

“Per this days Waggon we have forwarded to you a Box marked 
WM N. 12 containing an Or Moulu fender for the Duke of Rich- 
mond, we have made no charge of it, because the prime cost of 
it is so great that we don’t know what to charge it at and therefore 
leave it to Mr. Boulton, to whom we beg you would deliver the 
inclosed Calculation of it and acquaint him that the Fender is rather 
bigger than it was ordered but that Tournant has done it so on 
purpose because he intends to adjust it to the fireplace himself. 
We beg you wou’d inform us at what price Mr. Boulton charged 
it to the Duke that we may pass it accordingly. 7 Pair of Candk. 
have also been forwarded to-day to Lady Hertford in Grosvenor 
Street. 

“Herewith Mr. Boulton will receive the Big Silver Coffee Pott.’ 

[No signature] 


“His Grace the Duke of Richmond, Privy Garden, London, 1oth June, 


1773 

“The Fender your Grace was pleased to order of us being 
forwarded to our Agent Mr. Wm. Matthews in London in the 
course of April last and finding that the letter hath caused it to 
be delivered safe at Privy Garden we have the Honour of conveying 
to your Grace the Invoice thereof herewith the amount of which 
being £13.13.0. is passed to Account. It is possible said price 
may be thought high, but we are almost sure that your Grace 
wont think it so when we declare that we have not a single shilling 
profit on it having charged it at prime cost. 

“p. B. & F. [No undersignature] 
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Fig. XIV. Designs for silver or plated Baskets from Vol. I, 
p. 23 of the Boulton Pattern Books. Birmingham Central Library. 


“We hope your Grace’s Coffee Pott etc. Tea Kettle will be sent in 
the course of the ensuing Week” 


“Le Baron de Bock at ye Indian Queen, Piccadilly 
Soho pre de Birmingham, le 12th Juin, 1773 
“Monsieur, 

“Nous nous trouvons honorés de Votre trés Estimée datée de 
Bristol du 8th du Courrant & nous sommes des plus charmés d’y 
voir queles diveres piéces que nous avons en le plaisir de Vous 
fair voir pendant Votre Séjour icy Vous ont données quelque 
Satisfaction— En conformité de vos ordres nous avons le honneur 
de Vous dire que les petits Chandelliers en Email bleu incrustés 
d’Argent reviendront a deux Guinées et demi la paire. 

“Le prix du grand Vase verd monté en Or moulu es de Vingt 
et Un guinées celui d’une Celle Garde d’Epées tailée a facettes & 
diamentée est de 1 & 2} guinées, Les Boutons d’acier taillés a 
facettés avec un bord platé d’Argent couteront environ 3/- par 
double douzaine c’est a dire 12 Boutons pour habits & 12 Boutons 
p. Vestes. Si vous souhaittiés d’avoir une Cassolette semblable a 
celle que vous vites icy, elle vous seroit passée a 6 S aae Les 
Etriers platés d’Argent se vendent de 18 - a 30 - p. paire et les 
Brides de le meme qualité de 10 - a 25 - p. i” 

“Rien ne nous sera plus flatteur que d’avoir de frequentes 
occasions pour vous prouver le Respects et la Consideration avec 
les quels nous avons l’honneur d’etre 

“Monsieur B. & F. [No undersignature] 
“Commes les Articles d’Acier n’ont de Valeur qu’en proportion de 
leur Polis & Couleur nous pouvons Vous faire des Gardes d’Epées 
non seulement a 2} mais meme @ Io guinées par piéce. Nous 
nous sommes trompés en Vous disant dans le Corps de la présente 
que le prix du grand Vase verd est 21 Guinées, ce n’est que 15 
guinées’ 





Other letters, too, mention sword hilts and guards, and those 
made by Boulton have been dealt with by Mr. J. D. Aylward both 
in The Small-Sword in England, 1945, pp. 61—3 and in the pages 
of this magazine (APOLLO, November, 1949, pp. 130—1). One 
would like to know who composed this letter in French to the 
German general then visiting England. There were French and 
German designers, such as Tournant, working at Soho at this 
period, but they may not have been sufficiently literate to write 
letters of this kind. However, it is not fair to judge either the 
composition or the mistakes from the pen of a clerk copyist. 
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An Interesting Pottery Group 
BY STANLEY W. FISHER 


who demanded perfection of modelling and close attention 

to detail in figures and groups, it is somewhat surprising 
that the standard of potting in earthenware was comparatively low 
—humour there was in plenty, of a bucolic sort, character and 
strength of feature, vitality, and 
a perfection of coloured glaze 
which has never been equalled, 
but an almost total disregard of 
refinement and delicacy. To 
this general observation there 
are notable exceptions, such as 
the pottery group illustrated 
here, which is remarkable not 
only for its size (19 inches in 
height), but also for its beautiful 
proportions, which take from it 
all suggestion of clumsiness or 
vulgarity. 

As may be seen, it is all 
white, made of a white earthen- 
ware over which a creamy white 
slip appears to have been applied. 
The glaze, brushed on, shows 
blue in the hollows and crevices, 
but elsewhere it is so thin that 
it in no way detracts from the 
mellow warmth of the whole. 
The modelling is exceptionally 
good, full of vitality and move- 
ment, yet graceful and perfect 
in the play of youthful muscles 
and elegance of pose. Careful 
examination shows no trace of 
moulding—the usual signs of a 
parting mould or of joining 
together of parts are entirely 
absent, while the whole has 
every appearance of having been 
sculptured rather than moulded; 
an appearance which is em- 
phasised by the clear, sharp lines 
of the limbs. The subject is 
well known, and is taken from 
the story of Nessus and Deian- 
eira (or Dejanira). This lady 
was the chosen second wife of 
Hercules who, while being taken 
to him by the centaur Nessus, 
was attacked by her half-human 
escort. She was rescued by 
Hercules, who slew the centaur 
with an arrow dipped in Hydra 
venom. As he was dying, Nessus 
told Deianeira that any garment dipped in his blood would force 
its wearer to love her for ever. Later, Hercules’ eye having fallen 
on her possible successor, she gave to him a shirt so dipped, with 
unforeseen and tragic results, since it poisoned him to death. 

There was formerly in the McAndrew Collection an early ivory 
plaque, carved in high relief, of the same subject, so similar in style 
and pose that it may have inspired the pottery group. On the other 
hand, both may have had a common origin in a bronze which I have 
been unable to trace. But more important, and even more interest- 
ing, is the fixing on a possible origin for this remarkable piece— 
there is so little to help us, because there is so little which is any- 
thing like it, at any rate in earthenware, though it has characteristics 
which are commonly seen in figures made of porcelain, the elaborate 
tiered scrolled base, the flowing draperies, the flowers, and the 
general gracefulness of the whole. An attempt to give an approxi- 
mate date leads, surely, to the late XVIIIth century, say about 1790, 
on the evidence of style and technique. Furthermore, it is reason- 
able to suppose that an earthenware figure of such importance was 
probably made in England, where the appeal of the humbler body 
was never quite ousted by the more fashionable porcelain. Was 
there, then, any potter capable enough, at that time, of fashioning 
such a piece? Several come to mind, as one thinks around the 


\ a time when porcelain makers were catering for a public 


Nessus and Deianeira 


(Courtesy Capt. and Mrs. Bruce 
George.) 


problem, among them the famous John Voyez, whose work was 
largely derivative in character, and who had a marked partiality 
for the classical. Moreover, what is known of his life story shows 
him to have been a rebel against that middle-class morality which 
we are told put him in prison and had him soundly whipped. Both 
the story and its representation would have undoubtedly appealed 
to him, and there is little doubt that he could have done the work. 
Unfortunately, there is much to be said against his authorship, for 
the body and glaze are unlike anything produced by the Ralph 
Woods for whom he worked, while in addition there is nothing to 
be seen of the “‘puffiness” of feature and the sentimentality which 
marred even his finest efforts. If we somewhat reluctantly rule 
out Voyez we may perhaps give a thought to James Neale, who 
lived from 1740 to 1814 and who, with his partner Palmer, made 
figures outstanding for a finish found usually only on contemporary 
porcelain. Here are difficulties again, for our group is white, and 
Neale’s penchant for the lavish use of colours and gold weighs heavily 
against such an origin, apart from the fact that his figures are out- 
standing because of an almost ‘“‘finnicky” daintiness which is not 
in this instance apparent. But what of Enoch Wood, whose 
technical ability and attention to detail and finish were always 
worthy of better things than the popular, though readily saleable 
specimens of folk art which were his bread and butter speciality ? 
Is there anything comparable which may be attributed to him? 
I would draw attention to the group of St. Paul preaching at Athens 
(V. & A. Museum) which, although decorated in enamels, yet 
shares in common with the white specimen the attributes of height 
(183 inches) and certain characteristics of modelling which cannot 
be overlooked. There is the same treatment of the drapery, the 
ringlets of the hair are identical, and there is unmistakable kinship 
in the fashioning of the limbs ; all the same trademarks are visible 
in both groups, and although it is difficult to define the relationship, 
it is there nevertheless. Thinking on these lines, and in the absence 
of any sort of contrary evidence, I have no doubt whatever that 
Nessus and Deianeira represents the finest work of Enoch Wood. 
It would be interesting indeed to know whether anything quite 
like it is known with which it might be compared. 


S S S 
China Dogs 


NE hundred years ago Sampson Smith (1813-1878) started 
to make “‘china’’ dogs and other chimney ornaments at the 
Garfield Pottery, Longton. He was not the only maker of 
these popular ornaments, for they were made by George Hood, 
John Lloyd, James Dudson, William Kent, George Massey, and 
William Machin, not to mention the Scottish manufacturers, and 
the factories on the Aire and Tyne, and of South Wales. Indeed 


Wales, Scotland (“‘cheeny dugs’’) and the West Country (“‘Cloamen’”’ 
Marked specimens 
The attractively gilded dogs in 


or “‘clome’’ dogs) were the chief home markets. 
are however rather uncommon. 





Fig. I. Pair of “china’’ dogs, earthenware sparingly gilded. 
Marked in relief “SAMPSON SMITH 1851 LONGTON.” 
(H. J. Lewis, Esq., J.P.) 
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the collection of Mr. H. J. Lewis, J.P., of Cheltenham, are therefore 
of considerable interest. They were pressed in three-part moulds 
and are marked SAMPSON SMITH 1851 LONGTON. There is no need 
to give the story of Sampson Smith here for it was dealt with fully 
in APOLLO, April, 1950, but we may remark on the curious feature 
that this figure maker only apparently marked his ornaments in 
1851, the year he comme:iced his career as a potter. Previously he 
had been a pottery decorator. A. F. Schiffely came across similar 
marked specimens in the homes of Welsh settlers in Patagonia, as 
recorded in his book This Way Southward (London, 1940), but the 
mark given by him was “‘Made by Sampson Smith, Loughton 
1851." The manufacturers of chimney ornaments of the Victorian 
period did not generally mark their wares, and only one other mark 


Fig. II. 
Mark on dog 
pieces. 
“SAMPSON 
SMITH 
1851 
LONGTON.” 
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occurring on flat-backs is known to me—that of John and Rebecca 
Lloyd which consists of the words LLOYD SHELTON within a sunk 
panel at the back or underneath the base. Mr. Ernest Allman 
possesses pieces so marked. John Lloyd died in 1850 at the age 
of 45 years, and his business subsequently was carried on by his 
widow. 

REGINALD G. HAGGar. 
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RUSSIAN PORCELAIN 


Dear Sir,—I am a collector of Russian porcelain who would 
very much like to correspond with others for mutual interest, and I 
wondered if you could very kindly help me. 

At the moment I have yet to find anybody with similar interests, 
and thus I feel like an oasis in the Sahara. It would give me much 
encouragement to know of any other Collectors, as I now think 
that I am collecting something which apparently has little interest 
and nobody wants. 

If you could add something to stimulate my now waning 
interest, I should be most grateful. 

Yours truly, 
O. 


The Editor, APoLLo. V. A. TEMPLE. 
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COVER PLATE 


Michele Marieschi is an artist who for too long was overshadowed 
by his great fellow-townsman and younger contemporary, Canaletto, 
but in recent years we have learned to appreciate him for his own 
delightful quality. It is even possible that it was Marieschi and not 
Canaletto who really introduced the art of ‘perspective’ landscape 
to Venice ; an art of topographical landscape which began to flourish 
in Rome with the pictures of the Dutch artist Vanvitelli and was 
successfully exploited by Giovanni Panini to meet the demand of 
the Grand Tourists of the time. Both Canaletto himself and 
Panini, however, were almost a generation later than Michele 
Marieschi, for although we do not know the exact date of his birth 
we know that his son Jacopo (with whom he has often been confused) 
was born in 1711 when Canaletto was only a child. 


Michele Marieschi worked for a time in Germany where he 
achieved fame as a designer for the theatre. It is possible that he 
returned eventually to Venice to find Canaletto (then in his twenties) 
working the vein of the detailed Venetian landscape. Whichever 
of the two first saw the possibilities of the long perspectives of the 
piazzas and canals of the city, both created lovely things in the style. 
Marieschi’s typical deep blue skies and well observed cloud forms, 
the silver light on the domes and buildings, give his work a charac- 
teristic manner. His actual perspective is sometimes slightly at 
fault ; but the spirit of Venice, its air of something near carnival 
even in its most work-a-day business is wonderfully caught. So too 
is that atmosphere and aerial perspective which makes Venice 
different from the Italian cities of the mainland. A fascinating 
album of his drawings many of which may be seen in the British 
Museum Print Room was published by Marieschi in 1741, two 
years before he died. Two works by him belonging to the National 
Gallery have long been on loan to Dublin. The fine study of Santa 
Maria della Salute and the Grand Canal which we reproduce on 
the cover is at present in the possession of Messrs. Leggatt and 
is on show at their St. James’s St. Galleries. 
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HERBERT GRANVILLE FELL 
1872—September roth, 1951. 


The death of Granville Fell, editor of The Connoisseur, artist- 
illustrator, and doyen of art critics, takes from the art life of London 
one of its most honoured and picturesque figures. One writes 

“of London” because Granville Fell deliberately confined himself 
after his student days to London and could hardly be persuaded to 
leave it for any reason. His editorial desk, the art galleries, his 
home in Chiswick, with Kensington Gardens between, were his 
world. His reputation as a scholar and critic was as wide as this 
was circumscribed. His writings on the English Old Masters 
especially, his monographs on Vermeer and on Cezanne, his essays 
on artists of his own time, were all marked by his pronounced 
personal attitude which upheld fine craftsmanship and concerned 
itself greatly with the sentiment which an artist expressed. Con- 
servative in his liking, he was as understanding and kindly in his 
appreciation of sound work and genuine feeling as he was fierce in 
his denunciation of anything he judged to be other. There were, 
indeed, two sides to the medal of his personality. He saw the 
contemporary art scene in terms of strong black and white, and 
those who earned his disapproval faced a doughty fighter who did 
not hold his thrusts. On the other hand stood a kindly helper of 
young artists, a gracious editor, and the well-informed art scholar 
and historian of charm and good humour. 

Granville Fell was born in 1872 so that when he died he was 
nearly 80 years old, working to the last despite increasing bad health 
in the service of the art which he loved and the paper for whose 
world-wide reputation he did so much. 

H.S. 
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SALE ROOM NOTES AND PRICES 


There are few auction sales of works of art to record during 
September. According to custom, neither Christie’s nor Sotheby’s 
have held sales during the past six weeks ; some other auctioneers 
have continued their sales, but the results of these will be held 
over until our next issue. 

When the autumn season opens, in October, it is unlikely that 
there will be any noticeable changes in prices. By and large, 
dealers report an excellent summer season, the principal grouse 
being in replenishing their stock and not in selling it. 
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THE ANTIQUES AND FINE ARTS FAIR (CHELSEA) 


The Fair closed on Tuesday, 11th September. An after-the- 
Fair dance was held at the Chenil Galleries the same evening for 
exhibitors and their friends. The permanent address of the 
organizers is Cumberland House, Kensington Court, London, W.8. 
Next year’s Fair will be held from 2nd October to 16th October, 
1952, at the Chelsea Town Hall. 
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